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PROCESSING  OF  BIRD  SPECIMENS 
Important  Part  of  Program  s Activities 


The  Pacific  Ocean  Biological 
Survey  Program,  whose  field  work 
has  been  described  in  earlier 
issues  of  the  Pacific  Bird  Observer, 
also  does  much  work  at  the  desk,  in 
the  libraries,  and  in  the  specimen 
collections.  At  the  U.S.  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  POBSP 
employees  spend  many  hours  compil- 
ing, analysing  and  synthesizing 
data  so  that  our  new  discoveries 
may  be  presented  in  reports,  tech- 
nical papers,  and  other  publica- 
tions. One  step  in  the  chain  of 
events  leading  to  such  publications 
is  the  processing  of  bird  specimens. 

Bird  specimens  arrive  at  the 
National  Museum  in  one  of  three 
forms;  as  museum  skins  (the  skin 
and  feathers  of  the  bird  with  the 
body  removed  and  replaced  by 
cotton),  as  alcoholic  specimens 
(whole  birds  immersed  in  alcohol 
or  other  preservative  solutions)  or 
as  skeletons.  Each  specimen  type 
is  processed  in  a slightly  different 
manner. 

Museum  skins  and  skeletons 
arrive  at  the  Museum  packed  in 
cotton  to  prevent  damage  in  transit. 
They  are  immediately  transferred  to 
the ■ fumatorium  (a  chamber  about  the 


size  of  an  automobile  garage),  where 
they  are  exposed  to  a combination  of 
the  highly  toxic  gases,  carbon 
tetrachloride  and  ethylene  dichlo- 
ride. This  precaution  is  taken  so 
that  any  noxious  insects  which 
might  accompany  the  specimen  will 
be  destroyed.  If  these  skins  were 
not  so  processed  any  such  insects 
upon  them  might  escape,  establish 
( Cont 1 d on  next  page ) 


Museum  Aide  Jan  Reese  cataloging  POBSP~] 
specimens.  (Photo  by  Tina  C.  Clapp)  j 
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themselves  in  the  United  States, 
and  become  injurious  pests.  After 
the  skins  are  fumigated  they  are 
placed  in  specimen  cases  in  a 
"hold-up"  area  where  they  are  kept 
until  they  are  accessioned. 

Alcoholic  specimens  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  process  since  no 
insect  could  survive  the  poison  of 
the  preservative  solutions.  The 
specimens  are  instead  taken  direct- 
ly to  the  alcoholic  collection  where 
they  await  identification  and  cata- 
loguing. 

The  specimens  received  are 
accessioned  as  a whole.  Accession- 
ing consists  of  recording  where  the 
shipment  came  from,  what  date  it 
was  received  at  the  museum,  and  the 
number  and  type  of  specimens  re- 
ceived and  their  disposition.  In  a 
bird  collection  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  if 
great  care  were  not  taken  in  record- 
ing this  information,  it  would  be 
easy  to  mislay  a specimen  with  re- 
sulting delay  and  frustration. 

Prior  to  cataloguing,  the 
specimens  received  are  identified 
by  qualified  specialists.  This  is 
very  important  since  many  of  the 
birds  collected  by  the  POBSP  are 
"accidentals",  birds  found  far  from 
their  normal  range. 

When  the  bird  was  collected 
such  information  as  location,  date, 
breeding  condition,  molt,  etc.,  was 
recorded  in  a field  catalogue  the 
collector  carries  with  him.  A 
small  label  duplicating  these  data 
was  also  attached  to  the  specimen's 
leg.  Still  later  these  data  were 
recorded  on  a computer  card.  These 
three  sources  of  recorded  data  are 
returned  to  the  Museum  with  the 
specimen.  Before  cataloguing,  these 
three  sources  of  data  must  be 


cross-checked  against  one  another 
to  be  certain  that  all  data  on  each 
source  are  the  same.  When  this  has 
been  completed  the  specimen  is  then 
recorded  into  the  permanent  Museum 
catalogue.  After  cataloguing  the 
specimens  are  incorporated  into  the 
main  collection  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Here  they  are  stored 
in  cases,  arranged  in  systematic 
order.  The  specimens  remain  here 
for  study  by  trained  ornithologists. 

- Jan  Reese 

WHAT  TO  DO  IF 
YOU  FIND  A BAND 

What  do  you  do  if  you  find  a 
live  banded  bird? 

Do  not  remove  the  band,  but  read 
the  number  on  the  band,  write  it 
down,  and  release  the  bird  care- 
fully. Hopefully,  the  banded  bird 
will  be  caught  again  elsewhere. 
Remember,  don't  take  the  band  off: 
you  might  injure  the  bird.  Please 
send  in  the  following  information: 

1.  Your  name  and  address 
(plainly  printed) 

2.  All  letters  and  numbers 
on  the  band. 

3.  The  date  you  found  the  bird. 

4.  The  place  where  you  found 
the  bird. 

5.  How  you  obtained  the  bird. 

PLACE  THIS  INFORMATION  IN  AN 

ENVELOPE  AND  SEND  IT  TO  THE 

ADDRESS  ON  THE  BAND. 


If  you  find  a band  on  a dead 
bird,  straighten  the  band  out  and 
tape  it  securely  to  a piece  of 
( Cont'd  on  page  6 ) 
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POBSP  photographer,  Doug  Whitman,  making  movies  of  pelagic-  birds . (Photo  by  P. 
J.  Gould) 
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The  Variable  Red-Footed  Booby 


The  Red- footed  Booby,  found 
throughout  the  tropical  oceans 
of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  seabirds  of  the  central 
and  western  Pacific.  Its  plumage 
coloration  varies  widely  from  area 
to  area.  So  different  are  some  of 
the  plumage  morphs  that  on  occasion 
one  form  or  another  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a distinct  species.  In 
the  Leeward  Hawaiian  Islands,  for 
example,  most  birds  are  white  with 
black  wing  tips  and  a faint  golden 
wash  on  the  forehead  while  in  other 
areas  breeding  birds  are  all  brown 
with  white  tails . In  the  Phoenix 
Islands  a third  plumage  morph  pre- 
dominates in  which  the  back  and 
wings  are  greyish  brown  while  the 
tail,  neck  and  head  are  white.  This 
third  morph  is  highly  variable; 
some  birds  have  white  half  way  up 
the  back;  others  are  greyish  brown 
to  the  base  of  the  tail.  Some 
breeding  birds  have  faint  brown 
breastbands  much  like  those  of  im- 
matures  while  others  entirely  lack 
the  band.  Occasionally  the  white 


Red-footed  Booby  nest  on  abandoned 
oil  drum.  (Photo  by  R.  B.  Clapp) 


morph,  similar,  but  smaller  than 
that  found  in  the  Leewards,  is 
present  and  still  less  frequently 
the  brown  white- tailed  morph  is 
seen. 

The  male  and  female  are 
similar  in  appearance  throughout 
much  of  the  year  but  as  the 
breeding  season  approaches  changes 
in  the  soft  part  coloration  make 
the  two  sexes  readily  distinguish- 
able. In  the  male,  the  patch  of 
exposed  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
bill  changes  from  pink  to  a 
distinct  orange  and  the  blue  of  the 
bill  takes  on  a pronounced  greenish 
or  yellowish-green  cast.  In  the 
female  the  base  of  the  bill  becomes 
bright  pink  and  the  blue  shade  of 
the  bill  becomes  more  intense. 
Like  their  larger  relatives,  the 
Blue-faced  Boobies,  Red-foots  are 
often  chased  by  frigatebirds  intent 
on  depriving  them  of  their  dinners. 
The  Red-foots  do  not  take  kindly  to 
such  treatment  and  dive,  twist,  and 
turn  in  their  attempts  to  escape, 
raucously  screeching  all  the  while. 

Under  other  circumstances  the 
tables  are  occasionally  turned.  On 
Green  Island,  Kure  Atoll,  POBSP 
members  once  observed  two  birds, 
one  a young  Red- footed  Booby,  the 
other  an  immature  Great  Frigatebird 
engaged  in  what  was  apparently  play. 
The  frigatebird  had  seized  a long 
strand  of  beach  vine  and  was 
sailing  along  with  the  vine  dang- 
ling below  and  behind.  The  young 
booby,  in  hot  pursuit,  continually 
tried  to  seize  the  trailing  vine 
with  its  beak.  The  frigate  kept 
ducking  and  twisting  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  the  booby's  harassment  but 
the  chase  continued  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  two 
contestants  wearied  of  their  game. 

(cont’d  on  page  6) 


( Cont’d  from  page  b ) 

The  courtship  of  the  Red- foots 
is  filled  with  squawks,  screeches, 
and  posturings.  The  male,  to  show 
his  devotion,  presents  the  female 
with  a stick  which  is  usually 
discarded  since  the  unmated  birds 
have  not  yet  begun  nest  building. 
The  nest  itself  is  a crude  platform 
of  sticks  and  twigs  picked  from  the 
ground  or  broken  from  trees . In 
nesting  colonies  of  Red-footed 
Boobies  there  is  often  intense 
competition  for  nesting  material 
with  one  Red-foot  stealing  twigs 
from  the  partly  completed  nest  of 
his  neighbor  while  his  neighbor  is 
out  stealing  twigs  from  still 
another  bird.  Other  twigs  are 
stolen  from  frigatebird  nests  and 
from  abandoned  nests  of  earlier 
years . 

After  the  single  egg,  blue- 
white  with  a rough  chalky  coating, 
is  hatched  the  young  stays  in  the 
nest  for  several  months  until  it  is 
well  grown  enough  to  fend  for  it- 
self. After  fledging  the  young 
birds  spend  much  time  at  sea  and 
occasionally  travel  long  distances 
from  their  natal  islands  (See  map). 
When  at  sea  they  are  more  confiding 
than  the  other  central  Pacific 
boobies  and  alight  more  readily  on 
passing  vessels.  On  one  occasion 
such  inquisitiveness  led  to  some 
discomfort  on  the  part  of  one  young 
booby.  It  landed  on  a rotating 
radar  antenna  just  below  a cross- 
beam on  the  mast  and  was  forced  to 
duck  its  head  under  the  mast  on 
every  rotation  as  it  attempted  to 
peer  about  the  boat. 

- Roger  B.  Clapp. 


► Letters  to  us  concerning  our  ; 

► program  in  the  Pacific,  requests  *• 

► to  be  put  on  our  free  mailing  *• 

► list  for  the  Pacific  Bird  h 

► Observer,  and  contributions  for  *• ; 
►future  issues, should  be  addres-  < 

■ ► sed  to  Pacific  Bird  Observer,  -« ; 

► Pacific  Ocean  Biological  Survey  a ; 

► Program, Smithsonian  Institution  < 

k Washington,  D.  C.,  20560.  ^ 

IF  YOU  FIND  A BAND... 

(cont’d  from  page  2) 

heavy  paper.  Send  the  following 
information  with  the  band: 

1.  Your  name  and  address 
(plainly  printed) 

2.  All  letters  and  numbers 
on  the  band. 

3.  The  date  you  found  the 
band. 

4.  The  place  where  you  found 
the  band. 

5.  Tell  how  you  obtained  the 
band  (on  a bird  found 
dead  --  shot,  trapped, 
etc. ) 

PLACE  THIS  INFORMATION  AND  THE 
BAND  IN  AN  ENVELOPE  AND  SEND 
IT  TO  THE  ADDRESS  ON  THE  BAND. 

If  the  band  you  found  was  that 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice you  will  receive  a letter  from 
the  Bird  Banding  Laboratory  tell- 
ing where  the  bird  was  banded,  what 
kind  it  was,  and  who  banded  it. 
The  Smithsonian’s  Pacific  program, 
or  whoever  banded  it,  will  also 
learn  that  you  found  the  band. 

Please  do  not  send  bands  or 
band  numbers  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  This  may  cause  con- 
fusion with  other  banding  programs 
operating  in  the  Pacific. 
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Red 

NAME  OF  REPORTER 

Peter  T.  Coleman 

The  Rev.  Toka  Tarapu 

Father  E.  VariVeen 

Alfred  ¥.  Capelle 

A.  R.  Dale 

Kikuo  Takaqi 


Young  Red- footed  Booby. 


Footed  Booby  Band  Reporters 

PLACE  BIRD  WAS  FOUND  PLACE  BIRD  WAS  BANDED 


Jaluit  Atoll, 
Marshall  Islands 

Pukapuka, 

Cook  Islands 


Howland  Island, 
Phoenix  Islands. 

Enderbury  Island, 
Phoenix  Islands 


Penhynn  Island, 
Cook  Islands 


Enderbury  Island, 
Phoenix  Islands 


Likiep  Atoll,  Wake  Island 

Marshall  Islands 


Namu  Atoll,  Laysan  Island, 

Marshall  Islands  Leeward  Hawaiian  Islands 


At  Sea  Kauai  Island, 

Main  Hawaiian  Islands 


(Photo  by  R.B. Clapp) 


PUBLICITY  VOLUNTEERS  FROM  SW  PACIFIC 


In  previous  issues  we  have  published  lists  of  volunteers  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  three  other  quadrants  of  the  Pacific,  together  with  their 
services.  By  distributing  notices,  broadcasting  information,  and  passing  on 
copies  of  the  Pacific  Bird  Observer,  they  are  greatly  assisting  our  program. 
Following  is  a list  of  those  persons  from  the  Southwest  quadrant,  excluding 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  who  have  helped  to  publicize  our  program. 


NEW  CALEDONIA 

Mr.  M.  A.  Tonnelier,  Societe  Caledonienne  d ’ Ornithologie,  Moumea;  offered  to 
publish  notices  in  French  and  distribute  them  in  his  area. 

Mr.  Legand,  Centre  ORSTOM,  Noumea:  offered  to  assist  in  bird  banding  program 
in  Southwest  Pacific. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jouve,  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner,  Noumea:  published  notices  by 
press  and  radio. 

Mr.  R.  Webb,  South  Pacific  Commission,  Noumea:  published  notices  in  two  South 
Pacific  Commission  publications,  the  South  Pacific  Bulletin,  and  the 
South  Pacific  News. 


NEW  HEBRIDES 

Mr.  D,  J.  Bubbay,  South  Pacific  Fishing  Co.,  Espirito-Santo:  distributed 
notices  to  fishing  boat  division. 


CHATHAM  ISLAND 


Mr.  D.  S.  Reid,  Office  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  Waitangi:  posted  notices 
at  prominent  places  on  the  island,  published  notices  on  local  radio 
station,  and  distributed  them  to  local  schools. 


BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

Chief  Secretary,  Western  Pacific 
High  Commission,  Honiara,  B.S.I. 
Protectorate:  posted  notice  in 
various  districts  and  published  it 
on  radio  and  in  news-letters. 


Mr.  R.  Turpin  , Office  of  the 
District  Commissioner  , Malaita  : 
distributed  notices  and  notebooks 
to  schools  in  the  area. 


The  Pacific  Bird  Observer  is  a 
bi-monthly  newsletter  distrib- 
uted to  collaborators  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  Biological  Sur- 
vey Program  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  order  to  promote 
the  understanding  of  birds  and 
; their  relation  to  man  in  the 
Pacific . 


